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THE SITUATION IN CUBA. 



BY MAERION WILCOX. 



During the month of October, the terms of the treaty of re- 
ciprocity proposed by the United States, though nominally secret, 
were freely and intelligently discussed in Cuba. No Cuban, 
Spaniard or American on the island said that the terms were 
generous. A few persons, for reasons of their own, asserted that 
a treaty carried out on the lines indicated in the sketch that 
Sr. Quesada had forwarded from Washington would be just, or 
nearly so; but not even these interested persons could claim that 
our Government had proposed liberal terms. The general senti- 
ment was, that the Government — not the people — of the United 
States intended to drive a hard bargain. 

At the beginning of November, the fact became generally known 
in Cuba that the Palma Government would request the Govern- 
ment at Washington to consider a counter-proposition, differing 
essentially from that which the American Minister had urged 
upon the Cubans without success. An attempt was made by 
some of the newspapers in the United States to convey the im- 
pression that the counter-proposition contained only unimpor- 
tant modifications of the American sketch; but, meanwhile, the 
organ of the Palma Administration had stated that the Cubans 
would stand firm, and would continue to urge their view that the 
duty imposed upon their products sent to the States should be re- 
duced by more than twenty per cent. That was precisely the most 
important point in the whole controversy. 

The decision of the Palma Government in this emergency was 
strong and popular in the island. It was not taken before assur- 
ances of the approval and cooperation of representative citizens 
of Havana, not connected with the Administration, had been ob- 
tained ; nor was it taken until both the Administration and its 
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independent advisers had been convinced that many people in the 

United States also favored a programme of fair play to Cuba. 

A situation of extraordinary interest was created. We are 
dealing in the simplest terms with matters of actual, close and 
recent observation, and the liability to error is recognized; but 
with a certain degree of confidence we may say that the element 
in the situation which deserves to be considered first is its final 
demonstration of Spain's downfall in Cuba — the death of Span- 
ish influence in the West Indies, which had hitherto seemed to 
survive the defeat of a Spanish fleet and army at Santiago. 

Conscious of a lack of ability in themselves, in the national 
character, to cope adequately with this emergency, the Cubans 
were not disposed to resort to those who had formerly been their 
mentors in the larger questions, though a circumstance sufficient 
to keep the mother-country in a place of honor is this — that some 
of the noblest characters in all the world of Spanish-speaking 
people are to be found to-day in Cuba. On the contrary, their im- 
pulse was to place the blame for the deficiency which they deplore 
upon their traditional enemy. " The Spaniards," they said, 
" encouraged our vices, so that we might continue in helpless 
dependence; they discouraged every aspiration of our patriots 
who advocated the virtuous life that would have produced a race 
able to claim and to conquer its independence." 

Every student of history knows that the foregoing view is not 
wholly correct. But the deep-rooted conviction expressed by the 
Cubans at this critical moment embodies a truth of profound 
significance. The Spanish masters of Cuba did actually — not al- 
ways, but often — encourage Cuban profligacy; they certainly did 
not make sustained efforts to prevent the race from becoming de- 
generate. And the result of their policy is seen to-day. Fortu- 
nately, a number of the Cubans are unspoiled — are citizens who 
would do honor to any country. But the level of the mass of 
the people, little by little, was depressed shamefully. 

That was Spain's capital sin in Cuba; and now, as in 1898, 
we see what wages Spain's sin in Cuba received. 

Centuries passed between the first settlement of the island and 
the last stern balancing of accounts. But mark the quick se- 
quence of events teaching the same lesson, that " the wages of sin 
is death," in the years since 1898. 

The mass of the Cuban people, depressed under Spanish mas- 
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ters, could not possibly assume in an instant the attitude that we, 
bred in freedom, regard as the proper attitude toward the inde- 
pendence, integrity and honor of the nation. 

Our own attitude with reference to our own country has been 
most acceptably described by Edward Everett Hale in his book 
entitled "A Man Without a Country." Dr. Hale makes his 
hero say, in one of the eloquent passages of this story, that a man 
who is threatened with the loss of his country should prefer in- 
stant death. Also, as a punishment for traitors, more suitable 
because more terrible than hanging, Dr. Hale suggests that 
these greatest of criminals should be deprived of that inestimable 
privilege, the consciousness of belonging to, serving and glory- 
ing in a country which is their own, the worthy object of their 
devotion, whose independence, integrity and honor inspire the 
noblest sentiments. Failing that inspiration (such is this splen- 
did little book's teaching), human life becomes meaningless, en- 
tirely worthless. 

This brings us to the element of the situation which deserves 
to be considered in the second place. The Cubans were at last 
fully aware, in October and November, of the true character of 
their compliant act which had made their country less auton- 
omous than a State of the Union — the incorporation of the Piatt 
Amendment into the Cuban Constitution. 

A theme for rather serious meditation, on their part and ours 
as well, is this: What degree of criminality would be required — 
what universal transgression, without redeeming virtue in a single 
individual — to warrant a great nation's putting forth its resist- 
less power against an entire people, or punishing all Cubans, a 
million and a half of them, by depriving them all of the con- 
sciousness of belonging to, serving and glorying in their country 
as their very own and wholly theirs — that inestimable privilege? 
And this also is a theme for curious inquiry : Whether, instead of 
removing so many persons from their country, and at great in- 
convenience sending them a-sailing round the world on ships that 
never will bring them back to Havana or Cienfuegos, it were not 
an equivalent punishment to leave them on the island, indeed, but 
taking away from their country its every hope of achieving honor 
among the nations of the earth, draining its life-blood by ruin- 
ing its industries? In brief, whether the process would not be 
made easier for the great nation, and just as awful for the smaller 
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nation, if the former simply destroyed the essence of the latter's 
nationality, taking, as it were, country from people, instead of 
people from country? And the Spanish- American conclusion, 
which is perhaps worthy to receive our attention for a moment, 
though it may seem to be rather cynical, is this: Of course, the 
teaching of the story entitled " A Man Without a Country " is 
good doctrine for the United States exclusively; the great Ee- 
public's possession it is, above all price. But no mere Spanish- 
American can be supposed to have a country that is worthy of 
such love. The Americans cannot for an instant admit that the 
Cubans have a country worthy of such passionate attachment, 
or that their hearts are equally warm to cherish devotion to an 
island, an ideal, a flag. For, if they did admit these things, it 
would follow, as the night the day, that they had incurred a tre- 
mendous obligation toward the Cubans, an obligation commen- 
surate with the Cubans' loss; continuing, also, quite indefinitely 
into the future, even so long as the deprivation of genuine inde- 
pendence continues. 

Does the foregoing commentary upon a literary work that has 
been accepted as a masterpiece for nearly twoscore of years, and 
has proved, as its author tells us, to be "a useful reading-book 
in the higher classes of the schools," show quite clearly the value 
of the possession that the Constitutional Convention of 1900-1901 
surrendered? Then we are ready to appraise one of the gravest 
offences against the spirit of patriotism that will have to be re- 
corded in the history of our own times — a betrayal of an infant 
nation by those to whose weak hands the destiny of that nation 
had been confided. We know that the Cubans, who had never en- 
joyed an opportunity to learn that freedom is indispensable, 
sinned against the first principle of civic morality almost as soon 
as the opportunity presented itself. A few months of wavering 
indecision and feeble protest — then the plunge into error. The 
priceless thing that the Constitutional Convenion sold in 1901 — 
the independence of Cuba — was sold for the pitiful price of 
tariff concessions. 

During the present crisis, in October and November, the popu- 
lar revolt against that bargain gained ground unmistakably. 

Let us try to reproduce the spirit of the anti-Plattist reason- 
ing, generalizing a hundred voices of protest, rather than trans- 
lating any single argument. The anti-Plattists said, in effect: 
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The United States promised to withdraw its forces and to leave 
the island in the control of its own people. The members of the 
Constitutional Convention should have insisted upon the fulfil- 
ment of that promise, and should have refused to part with any 
attribute of Cuban sovereignty. Besides, as the United States 
declined to enter into favorable trade-relations with us, letting 
the reciprocity bill fail in Congress last spring, and now send- 
ing us a proposition the terms of which are so hard that we should 
ruin ourselves if we accepted them, the price agreed upon for the 
insertion of the Piatt Amendment in our constitution has never 
been paid, and we are therefore released from our obligation to 
observe the conditions prescribed by the United States in those 
preposterous eight articles. We have found out just how much 
and how little this partial independence is worth. Now let us 
see whether, with liberty to choose our own friends among the 
nations, we may not make alliances that will be more helpful. 

But when the anti-Plattists, the Nationalists, the advocates 
of a more complete independence put forward their suggestions, 
their opponents and those gravely watching the course of events 
replied: Do you not know that you yourselves and your Cuban- 
republican associates — in general, the leaders and present or 
former members of the party now in power — are responsible for 
the imposition of the Piatt Amendment? You are all doomed. 
If you fail to secure very liberal terms from the Government of 
the United States, the people of Cuba will get rid of you, by 
force if necessary. And you have no time to lose. After squan- 
dering such an asset as the Teller Eesolution, which meant free- 
dom; after selling the sovereign rights of the island for a price, 
you must at least get for the people you have betrayed the money 
they need. They need a great deal more, they demand a great deal 
more, and you must now obtain a great deal more, than they 
and you would have been satisfied to obtain last winter. 

Now, is it not evident that acceptance of the terms of the 
treaty of reciprocity which were proposed in the sketch forwarded 
from Washington would have been, on the part of the Palma 
Administration, almost a suicidal act? The Palma Government, 
while fighting for a reduction of fifty per cent, on duties levied 
on Cuban products sent to our ports, is fighting for its own life. 

It is necessary to add that the opposition neglects no oppor- 
tunity to remind President Palma of his obligation to the Ameri- 
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can Government: its approval made, its disfavor would unmake, 
him. How, then, should he retain American approval without 
incurring the hatred of many Cubans and losing the support of 
not a few of his associates? Does it seem strange that months 
passed while the propositions, as well as the new political and 
economic tendencies on the island, were being considered? 

There was one course that avoided the anti-Plattist Scylla and 
the protectionist Charybdis. That course was suggested or point- 
ed out to Sr. Palma, to the leading members of his cabinet, and 
to several of his trusted counsellors in private life. That course 
was approved by them, and we have excellent reasons for be- 
lieving that they have adopted it; and if so they may still pass 
through the present strait in safety. These gentlemen were ad- 
vised to claim exactly what seemed to be fair, in view of the un- 
disputed political and commercial relations of the two countries 
involved, and (to put it bluntly) the actual business conditions 
in both. They were assured that, if they found the terms of the 
proposed treaty plainly unfair, they would be justified in assum- 
ing that the best way to win the respect of the Americans and 
attain any good result that was possible in the circumstances 
would be, not to yield weakly, but to urge a suitable demand 
firmly; that we, for our own credit, were only less concerned in 
an equitable determination of this dispute than were they, for 
their own comfortable existence. 

Yes, the Palma administration may, by good steering, take its 
little ship in safety through the straits it seems to be caught in 
at present; and yet the anti-Plattists are right when they say 
that those Cubans who are responsible for the acceptance of the 
Piatt Amendment, or identified in interest and purpose with the 
men who arranged or consented to that surrender, are doomed. 
For how can one both destroy his house and continue to live in 
it? How can one, at a friend's request or an enemy's command, 
deliver up his Cuba, almost as though bound hand and foot, to 
be used well or used ill; and after this disloyal act still expect to 
be really loved by Cuba and her more loyal sons? Here a law 
that knows no distinction of islands or continents intervenes. 
That element of the Cuban population which, with the coopera- 
tion of American military governors, made Cuba less than a 
State, cannot lead Cuba on to a great future. The people have 
begun to understand this. 
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As a result of much self-centred talk about our parties, party- 
policies and conflicting commercial interests that have an inter- 
national extension, we are apt to forget that a country is not 
just a bit of land, but is land with a bit of a flag above it; that 
those people thrive best who make the most of the resources of 
the land and love the flag more than life; that others do not 
thrive. One may earn wages of the kind we have somewhat re- 
luctantly referred to by sinning against the humble people who 
cultivate the land, as did Spain in Cuba, or by taking away from 
the flag a part of its meaning, as did those who sold Cuba's 
autonomy. Our own Government and people are on trial in Cuba 
at present. 

As we go forward with our analysis of the situation (though 
only a little further in this article) let us remember that while 
our national policy remains undefined, and tendencies in the 
political and commercial life of the island are therefore uncon- 
trolled, the drift of events is distinctly unfavorable to the prestige 
of the United States. 

When the Cuban Administration, cautiously, circumspectly, 
was making up its mind to put forward a counter-proposition, the 
emergency was of a character which in all democratic countries 
serves as a call for strong and thoroughly organized effort. The 
assurances of valuable support in Cuba and the United States, 
already spoken of, did not in themselves constitute a sufficient 
reliance. Any measure that could be agreed upon by the execu- 
tive branches of the two countries was certain to encounter 
opposition, both in Congress and among certain classes of the 
people, there as well as here; it was desirable, then, to take steps 
for meeting and if possible overcoming such opposition. The 
Cuban Government itself and the economical associations of the 
island, despite old feuds and recent jealousies, reached an agree- 
ment during October, the purport of which was that the latter 
should actively sustain, and the former quietly approve, a new 
campaign of education in behalf of reciprocity between Cuba and 
the United States. Conferences at the palace and elsewhere were 
held at various times during a fortnight ; and the chief objectors 
to the initiation of such a movement appeared to be reconciled, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury, Sr. Garcia Montes, addressed 
a note to the writer, in which he stated that he, as " Secretario 
de Hacienda de la Kepublica, is of the opinion that it will pro- 
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mote the interests of Cuba and the United States to celebrate 
[make] a treaty of reciprocity between the two countries, and 
in that concept he regards with sympathetic approval every move- 
ment tending to bring about that result, on the basis of mutual 
concessions." 

This note, dated at Havana, the 23rd of October, 1902, and 
handed to the writer by the Secretary personally, was prepared as 
a memorandum of the substance of a conversation in which Sr. 
Garcia Montes, speaking for President Palma and the Secretary 
of State, as well as for himself, expressed the decision of his Gov- 
ernment at that time, both in regard to the proposed campaign 
and the treaty to be proposed "on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions," for the twin subjects had necessarily been considered 
together. Indeed, so inseparably connected with each other were 
these objects, it was evident that a change of attitude toward the 
treaty would be reflected or foreshadowed in a changed attitude 
towards the proposed campaign of education. The note was 
carefully revised so that it might be used when occasion required 
as a precise and authorized statement. A more satisfactory as- 
surance could not have been desired that the terms to be proposed 
by the Cubans would be such as reasonable Americans would 
be able to vote for. 

At this point the sketch of the treaty proposed by the American 
Government was used with most deadly effect. It was only ne- 
cessary for persons unfriendly to the United States, or seeking 
trade openings for European manufacturers at the expense of 
our country, to point out the wide difference between the only 
terms that had been submitted by America and the very lowest 
terms that could be accepted by Cuba. It was only necessary for 
such persons to insist that no arrangement with the United States 
was possible; for had the Cubans not heard that they must take 
what was offered or get nothing whatever? If Cuba could not 
even get twenty per cent, from Congress last spring, when the 
American Executive sustained her cause, how could she expect 
better results now, when she must first try to reconcile Mr. Roose- 
velt and his cabinet (authors of such inconsiderate propositions, 
or to some extent responsible for their transmission), and then 
go before the old enemies in Congress at Washington with a re- 
quest for much larger concessions — to say nothing of the oppo- 
sition to be expected in the Cuban Congress? 
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We know the difficulty that Spanish-Americans in general ex- 
perience in joining forces and working together for a common 
end. Nothing is more superlative than their aversion to uniting 
except their celerity in disbanding, dispersing, becoming, a mo- 
ment after, separate and more or less hostile critics of each other 
and the common cause of a moment before. Especially the 
Cubans, when questions of union and patriotism arise, are at a 
sad disadvantage. Everywhere in Christendom the rallying cry 
of patriots, " For God and country !" has been heard. But, as a 
shallow irreligion has been fashionable, many Cubans fail to 
realize that they have a God, while few indeed fail to realize that 
they have not a free country. 

Now imagine the effect of truly discouraging suggestions at 
the end of October. The movement in favor of a reasonable ar- 
rangement with the Great Eepublic " on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions " — which had died away in the summer, and then revived 
again — was checked. People asked, severely or jauntily: Were 
not England, Germany, and the other European nations likely 
to be Cuba's best friends, after all ? Certainly, their offers were 
more tempting. And had not Cuba proved, by her experience 
since May 20th, that she would be able to pay her own way, though 
not brilliantly, without asking any favors from the United States ? 
Certainly, the fund in the national treasury was growing larger, 
contrary to all predictions. Exceptional and temporary causes 
might be mentioned to explain this circumstance; but it is well 
known that ready money, with or without explanations, inspires 
self-confidence. As for our own nation, did not the United States 
appear to the Cubans as a headless monster, a prosperous and 
successful monster, succeeding because it is monstrous, not be- 
cause its enormous forces are directed by commanding intelli- 
gence ? Something like this figure had occurred before to Cuban 
citizens who received the full force of the blow by which our 
Congress nearly crushed the life out of the Cuban Republic. At 
that time, it seemed as though a blind giant, after lavishing fa- 
vors for a while, should stretch out his enormous hand once more 
and inadvertently kill his little protege by a blundering touch. 
Would the policy of entertaining offers from Europe produce an 
effect in the United States, where direct appeal on ethical grounds 
had failed ? It might certainly be well to try that as play. But 
suppose European offers should be so good that hard and fast 
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arrangements would be entered into abroad, excluding the Unitea 
States? That would cease to be play. 

There were no outward signs of panic or disturbance, for only 
the most decorous people in Havana knew what was happening. 
Cuba's political outlook changed ; her face was turned away from 
the United States and towards Europe. A temporary change that 
will only receive such casual notice as this; or a change that will 
bring an indefinite amount of trouble for an indefinite number of 
years? That depends upon ourselves. To those who observed 
sympathetically, the spiritual disturbance of the decorous, respon- 
sible people became known. Without real leadership, disbanded 
and dispersed, the political "elements," as they are called not 
inappropriately, were turning to this side and that, seeking com- 
fort and encouragement in some quarter — in any quarter — when 
it appeared that the matter of selling sugar and tobacco at good 
prices could probably not be arranged through friendly action on 
the part of the United States. The anti-Plattists, however, were 
seen to have a strong, consistent platform, that of steady oppo- 
sition which will yield to nothing less than reciprocity (on a scale 
to take the high protectionist's breath away) or superior force. 

A seafaring man from Maine, who knows Cuba as well as his 
own mind, gives his views : 

" We might have held these people to us by force, or drawn them 
to us by a wisely liberal tariff policy. We have done neither. At the 
present time they are discontented and restless and looking for friends 
across the ocean. There is strong talk of turning their sugar lands into 
cotton, rice and corn, and so doing away with their dependence on the 
American market. To make that move they can get all the European 
capital that may be necessary. Then where would we stand? There is 
no doubt about their disposition to act unfavorably to the United States, 
for the people at first were profoundly disappointed and are now exas- 
perated by their failure to secure the concessions which they sought last 
winter. They thought their claim was just, and now they think the United 
States is disposed to oppress them. It is too late to bargain with them 
about that matter. They will refuse to accept terms which are not very 
advantageous to them. I think we should reduce the tariff on Cuban 
products fifty per cent. The alternative is bayonets." 

As the Cubans have no plain, blunt spokesman who can state 
their thoughts in quite so unmistakable a fashion, we may pre- 
vent future misunderstanding by publishing the Maine man's 
words without change. Marrion Wilcox. 



